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tions under which British Indians are called upon to live, sweep away
the condition that they cannot own a patch of land which they can
call their own, that they cannot live, and move, and have their being
on God's earth in South Africa with any degree of freedom, self-respect
and manliness, and they will realize that in Rome they must live as
the Romans do, and will respond to every real and reasonable call that
can be made upon them by the white man; but I ask you to be patient
with them just as you would be patient with any fellow-man. Treat
him as a real, live human being, and you will have no such thing as
the Indian question in the country. Please do not forget I do not advocate
that there should be absolutely free immigration. On the contrary,
I have always said, and British Indians admit, that there may be
regulation of immigration, but never based on colour. Anyone who
is accepted as an immigrant ought to be entitled to all the rights that
a man who lives in the country should possess. Whether he should
have political rights or not is another question. I am not here today
to discuss the political question at all. But there should be no two
opinions as to whether he may live freely without being restricted, move
freely without being restricted, own land, or trade honestly,1 British
Indians and Englishmen have come together by Divine Providence. I
may add, and I believe it is true, that, when the British occupied India,
it was not owing to humanitarian grounds, but that the act was selfish
and often tinged with dishonesty. But Nature's ways are inscrutable.
She often unmakes what man makes and produces good out of evil.
Such is, in my opinion, the case with the British connection with India.
I believe that the two races, the British and the Indian, have been brought
together, not only for their own mutual advantage, but to leave an
impress on the history of the world. Believing that, I also believe that
it is well for me to be a loyal subject of the Empire, but not I hope a
member of a subject race. I trust it is the mission of the English race,
even where there are subject races, to raise them to equality with them-
selves, to give them free institutions and make them absolutely free
men. If that be the mission of the Empire, the mission of the British
race, then is it not as well that the millions of human beings should be
trained for self-government? If we look into the future, is it not a
heritage we have to leave to posterity, that all the different races com-
mingle and produce a civilization that perhaps the world has not yet
seen? There are difficulties and misunderstandings, but I do believe,
in the words of the sacred hymn, "We shall know each other better
when the mists have rolled away."
Indian Opinion, 6-6-1908
13-6-1908
1 Vide Vol. VI, p. 251.